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executive power could not receive the necessary
degree of force. In the days when powerful associa-
tions could resist the laws, the executive power did
undoubtedly require to be very strong, and even
despotism was not strong enough. But now that
the corporations were abolished, that equality reigned,
very little force would be required to induce obedience
to the law. The force of the executive would in
fact be strengthened rather than weakened by the
abolition of the hereditary monarchy, since a King
necessarily excites against himself the suspicions
of the friends of liberty. Lastly it had been argued
that a Republic would lead to a military dictatorship.
In a passage memorable for its lack of foresight
Condorcet addresses himself to the refutation of this
favourite thesis. " What conquered provinces/'
he asks, " will a French general despoil to buy our
votes ? Will an ambitious man j nose to us, as an
ambitious man once proposed t\ he Athenians,
that we should levy tributes on ouiNcillies; that we
may raise temples or give festivals ? Will he promise
our soldiers the pillage of Spain or Syria ? Surely
no, and it is because we cannot be a people-king
that we should remain a free people/'8

How it might have been for France, if, after Qhe
return from Varennes, a republic had been proclaimed,
it is idle to guess ; there are some who think that
such a course would have saved the country from
great disaster. As it was, the Republic was proclaimed
in the midst of a desperate war, and was therefore
from its origin associated with all the passions and
evils which war brings in its train. But opinion
would never have sanctioned the deposition of
Louis in the summer of 1791. Gravely as the Con-